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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ICE STORM. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


Aut through the night the rain-drops toiled, 
A noisy, happy band ; 

The morning broke, — we gazed upon 
A world all Fairyland. 


Each twig and branch above, below, 
Were robed in crystal dress ; 

The birches low obeisance made 
Before such loveliness. 


What countless brilliants dance, and flash 
And sparkle ’mid the trees ! 

Ten thousand, thousand “ Kohinoors ” 
Would fail to rival these. 


But hark! Methinks I hear a voice, — 
It calls from tree to tree, 

“Exult, rejoice, we celebrate 
The Ice King’s jubilee !” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GROWTH OF STEPHEN DOUCETTE. 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 
Chapter ITI. — The Rockway Rattan Works. 


HE group of rattan-winders with their 
wooden benches about that of their 
particular chair-framer, John Roby, 
were, on the whole, a merry set of 
boys and young men. 

They eyed Stephen askance when 
he took his place beside them; to them he was 
another of “those Kanuck nuisances, insinuating 
themselves in everywhere, and cheapening the price 
of good American labor,” to use the words of Roby’s 
boss winder, Joe Sterling. 

But opinion changed in Stephen’s favor. They 
found he had intelligent ideas ; that he could give 
and receive quips without loss of temper; that 
he never descended to mean practices, as did some 
other underhanded workers. His courtesy to his 
elders, the good comradeship frankly extended to 
those near his age, had their natural effect. 

“There’s no use talkin’,” Sterling would say, 
apportioning a chair to Stephen, ‘‘ you’re an alto- 
gether different breed 0’ cats, Steve. Look at that 
Meuset set over there! A lower, sneakin’er lot 
never wound chairs in this shop. I hate ter see 
foreigners like them gainin’ ground so here in 
Rockway, yet they be. Take a walk through Main 
Street, after dark ; it’s full on’ em, the young fellers 
learnin’ sarce o’our hoodlum Irish, an’ the girls 
brassier every time yer meet ’em. ’T ain’t good fer 
the town; ’tain’t good fer the country! Time was 
when most every workin’ body in this town served 
an apprenticeship in this factory ; it’s graduated, in 
its day, teachers an’ professors an’ ministers, an’ I 
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what else: But now, respectable folk 
Them French Canadian relations 
o’ yours are swarmin’ it. What on earth are we ter 
do with ’em? You’re different, as Isay. Is’pose 
schoolin’ has told on yer. You’ll be like a good- 
stocked, finished chair, sometime, I don’t doubt. 
But most o’ the rest will stay just a wooden seat- 
frame stuck on ugly dowels; no rockers, no bows 
an’ arms, no pretty rings an’ scrolls, no coverin’ 
windin’ strands, no delicate star backing! IJduca- 
tion? Well, yes, education way do, if the frame 
on legs hain’t stood roun’ so long an’ got so yal- 
ler an’ dirty, no one wants ter bother ter try ter 
make it inter ‘a home beautifier ’ ! 

“Wducation? Snuff! Yer won’t find the Irish 
and the Kanucks any great ornaments ter this 
country, till they wiggle out from their priests; 
Simon says, ‘Thumbs off !’” 

“ What do you mean?” Stephen queried, in sur- 
prise. Joe needed but a hint to harangue on his 
favorate theme, the baleful influence of the Roman 
Satholic chureh. Stephen was not without know- 
ledge of the hostility in some minds to his religion, 
but Joe’s rabid denunciation stunned him. 

“You are mistaken!’ he ejaculated, quite pale, 
when Joe stopped for breath. “I am a Roman 
Catholic, you must know, and I never, never had 
my liberty curtailed as you say. And there was 
never a grander, more unselfish soul than that of 
our good Father Murray. You never could look in 
his face and speak as you do now. And you can- 


don’t know 
steer shady of it, 


not know. of the help and solace our dear 
church extends to thousands of aching, hungry 
hearts! You cannot know what it means to my 


own people, far away from the home land! You 
can never, never know what an uplifting hand it 
has held out to me!” 

Joe was half ashamed. “I thought you was a 
Protestant!” he apologized. “I seen yer at Dr. 
Hale’s lecture at the new Unitarian church, the 
other night.” 

“Of course I went to hear Dr. Hale. He has 
helped me, too. Why shouldn’t I be there?” 

“Yer brothers — an’— the others — they wa’ n’t 
there.” 

“Yo you think Father Murray stopped them ? 
He would have been glad to feel they cared to listen 
to so good a man,” 

Joe was puzzled. Here was a new species of the 
genus Catholic. He must work it out. 

“T knew it must come,” said Miss Dimick, sadly, 
when Stephen told her. “It reaches us all, some- 
time, Stephen. We find the antagonism, have to 
weigh it, then abjure or seal our choice. Father 
Murray has studied you well, dear boy. He is not 
only good but wise. You may have had freedom 
not judiciously used by all. Have you been won 
to other forms of religion than your own?” 

“T find the beautiful in them all, Miss Dimick, 
but my own seems most beautiful.” 

“For you it may be,—to each according to his 
need. Forms matter little, Stephen. I, in my 
Unitarian way, you in your Roman Catholic way, 
are each reaching upward. And the good God 
makes his countenance to shine on all upreachers. 

“Tt is true, as you must know, that your people 
offer a problem to America, Stephen,” Miss Dimick 
went on, slowly. ‘‘ Here in Rockway are hundreds 
of them, with traditions, customs, thoughts, foreign 
to our own. Warm-hearted and social, they are 
thrown by circumstances into the least desirable 
companionship. Forgive me my plain words, 
Stephen. You yourself have seen them swaggering 
on our sidewalks in ludicrous finery and frequent- 
ing the many so-called lunch-rooms, disgraces to 
our town. They drink, throw dice, manipulate cards, 
in brief time. Their young girls make fathers’ 
and mothers’ hearts to ache with foreboding.” 

“JT know,” said Stephen, low. 

“Yet what other resources have they? What 
companionship to raise instead of to degrade? 
What helping hand to knowledge of finer happi- 
ness than that lying in a carouse? One earnest 
worker here in Rockway could do wonders. Think 


of the possible use hidden in the geniality and cul- 
ture of a young man like your friend, Maurice 
Gilson. You have grown in knowing him, Stephen. 


It is a necessity of our nature that we assimilate. 


Give a man the best and he is best. 

“You are different from your brothers, Stephen. 
Io you think they have not felt it? I have seen 
effeets you may not have noticed. No one lives to 
himself. ao 

“Tn the past I have wondered at your unlikeness. 
The Almighty does not work without plan. Since 
you went to the factory, these months ago, I have 
dreamed of strange possibilities.’ Miss Dimick 
walked across to Stephen. Standing in front of 
him, she studied his intent face, searchingly. 

“That brain alert to comprehend what to others 
is vague; that heart ready to feel where another 
stands stolid; that fancy quick to shape. images of 
untold beauty; that soul responsive to high and 
noble thought, —have these no immortal message 
of help to your brothers in darkness? You have 
what they have not,— within yourself, without 
yourself. Yet, should it not be theirs, too, by a 
law of heritage old as the universe itself?” 

Stephen’s face was white. Miss Dimick’s wet, 
shining eyes held his own. Her voice sank. 

“There is but one lever powerful to move the 
evil of this great world; it is Love! There is but 
one way in which a man can grow to his full 
stature; it is by reaching out, giving forth of him- 
self. He who stretches out his hand to his brother 
turns the golden key unlocking all the mysteries 
of life; through open doors he passes into a land 
of beauty, of happiness, of exquisite peace.” 

A quick sob broke from Stephen’s lips. ‘“ Help 
me—oh, help me—to be worthy!” he whispered, 
lifting his hands. 


Joe Sterling struggled awkwardly into his over- 
alls. Roby stepped across his bench and unfastened 
the tangled shoulder straps. ‘So long as Doucette 
isn’t here to offer the usual help, perhaps I’ll do,” 
he said, a trifle shyly. 

“Thank you —sir!” said Sterling, somewhat 
surprised. Roby was a good old fellow, but hardly 
given, heretofore, to practising the social graces. 

“Hello, who put that picture up there?” He 
eyed the wooden partition above his bench. “I 
guess Doucette, or possibly young Meuset. I saw 
them looking at a package of pictures yesterday. 
If I’d known a box of woodcuts would keep that 
Kanuck Meuset out of mischief, I’d had a Saratoga 
trunk of ’em sent up long ago.” 

Both men examined the print on the wall. It 
was a cheap line engraving. Without the nicety 
of finish of higher grade work, it was not without 
beauty. Neither could have told it was a copy of 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna; but when their glances 
met, Sterling put out his hand and tore down a 
gaudily colored cigarette lithograph just above the 
engraving. 


“ Atmosphere is — well —feelable!” hazarded 
Roby. 
“Just so. An’ influence is a mighty queer 


workin’ tool.” 

“Funny, what wonders a fellow a little softer 
spoken, a little politer mannered, can do among a 
set of chaps who like him, ain’t it?” 

“Queer, when a man’s head over ears interested 
in somethin’ himself, how quickly he can get 
another man interested, too, ain’t it?” 

Stephen and the other boys came in, flushed and 
breathless, just as the whistle sent its shrill call 
over the town and the jarring of the machinery 
was felt through the buildings. 

“Tf Ed Meuset keeps up his good play we’re 
sure to win the game,”’ Stephen called, with enthu- 
siasm, to Sterling. ‘The other nine will be 
nowhere.” 

“Manager Le Clair himself is coming to see 
your pitching, Steve. Mr. Forbes says he is a 
regular base-ball crank. Says, too, if the chair- 
room boys don’t beat the basket-room, he’ll cut 
down their wages.” 


A burst of laughter greeted this threat of the 
foreman: : 

“You’re in luck, boys. Repairs on the engine 
will shut off speed, this afternoon. Every one will 
have a half holiday.” Roby knew this news 
would delight all. The coming contest had been 
the talk of weeks. 

But for Stephen’s excellent pitching the basket- 
room nine would have been confident of victory. 


They had had the practice of longer existence as a 


team. Skilled generalship on Stephen’s part had 
been required to get his recruits into good training. 
He had succeeded beyond his expectation; they 
played ball well, but not to the fear of their oppo- 
nents. The basket-room team had as good a 
catcher, its men were better at the bat, and excelled 
at running bases. It was Stephen’s pitching that 
made them blue. If only there had been some way 
to work him from the game, they would have been 
happy. Not that they disliked Stephen, but in 
game interests, everything else was sunk. 

The warm weather had held late. ‘he Novem- 
ber day set apart for the struggle was like veri- 
table summer. 

The twelve o’clock whistle quickly emptied the 
great rooms. Stephen, detained behind the others 
by Mr. Forbes, remembered he had left his base- 
ball uniform hanging by his winding bench. Fling- 
ing it over his arm, with lunch box in hand, he 
was about to start for the engine room, where he 
frequently ate dinner with the friendly watchman 
employed there. ; 

The assistant patrolman. put his head through 
the chair-room door and called, “ All out! You’ll 
be late for the game.” 

A few stragglers left, shouting, hurrying down the 
stairs into the great yard. Stephen reconsidered. 

“See here, Watkins, what’s the hurry? Can’t 
I. eat my dinner before you lock up? Smith’s 
room will be outrageously hot to-day.” 

A peculiar look came over Watkins’s face. He 
looked half suspiciously about. “ Hain’t any one 
else left? Why don’t yer go home with the rest 
of ’em and get one hot dinner, anyhow? There’s 
plenty of time to get to Slab City and back. 
Wanted to save yer wind, I s’pose. Well, brace up. 
I’ll give yer a half hour, while I go through the 
other buildings on this side.” 

Stephen hurried through his lunch, washed at 
the great sink, and donned his ball suit. The game 
was set for two. “Ill call for Meuset,”’ he thought. 
“Tf he isn’t too excited, we might do a page or 
two on his reading.” 

He lifted the great iron latch of the weather- 
browned pine door opening on the exit stairs and 
passed down. He carelessly tried to roll back the 
double outer door below. This, like a smaller side 
entrance, was locked ! 

(To be continued.) 


Excess in apparel is another costly folly. The 
very trimming of the vain world would ciothe all 


the naked ones. Witiiam Penn. 


LITTLE BIRDIE. 


Wuat does little birdie say 

In her nest at peep of day ? 

“Tet me fly,” says little birdie, 
“Mother, let me fly away.” 
“Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Till the little wings are stronger.” 
So she rests a little longer ; 

Then she, then she flies away. 


What does little baby say 

In her bed at peep of day ? 

Baby says like little birdie, 

“Let me rise and fly away.” 

“ Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger: ” 
If she sleeps a little longer, 


Baby too shall fly away. TENNYSON, 
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There is music in all things, if men had ears. 
Byron. 


IN MORNING’S LIGHT. 


In morning’s light let youth be bright, 
Take in the sunshine tender; 

Then at the close shall life’s decline 
Be full of sunshine splendor. 
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THE WORK OF A PRINCESS. 
BY BERTHA H. BURNHAM. 


T was a “Sem” custom for the yirls to take 


turns at writing the account of daily happen- 
ings in the world without on the bulletin board 
in the corridor; this time it was Polly Percy’s turn. 

She had noted the state of the emperor’s health ; 
mentioned that a new idea in china tea-urns was 
attracting attention; spoken of two society wed- 
dings, and as a concluding item wrote :— 

“Young ladies will do well to read the very 
instructive article on ‘ Anti-Slang’ by the well- 
known writer, Mrs. Blank. It is hoped all who 
read may profit by so doing.” 

“ Have you read it?” Miss Dacy, the teacher of 
mathematics, put the question as she passed} and 
Polly answered, — 

“T should smile if — I— I — mean — yes’m.” 

And Miss Dacy, too, “smiled,” but said nothing. 

“Mean thing!” ejaculated Polly, to her friend 
Bess Towner. “Never was so ashamed in all my 
life! And she just smiled and smiled, for all the 
world as if ’t was the funniest thing that ever hap- 
pened. Now I know I’m not such an awful hand 
to use slang as some of the girls are —I think it’s 
awful to use it as much as some do, but dear me! 
I bet —now Bess ‘Towner! You’re as hateful as 
Miss Dacy is.’ And Polly sat down on the edge of 
the bed and indulged in a good cry. 

“Tt was too bad,” Bess said, soberly, a moment 
later; “but Polly, I verily believe we do use an 
awful—I mean altogether too much slang. Can’t 
we break off — ‘stop short’ as the boys say ?” 

“Tt isn’t so very bad,” sniffed Polly; “I don’t 
see the need of making such a fuss as they do over 
it. Anyhow, I know I can’t help using slang.” 

“Tf you can’t help it, you must,” affirmed Bess, 
decisively if illogically. “ We don’t want to be 
slaves to anything,—I don’t anyway. Perhaps it 
does n’t hurt us very much, but I just love this old 
Sem., and I know people won’t think half so much 
of it if they believe we girls are allowed to be 
slangy.” 

“ Y-y-e-s, I know,” Polly said slowly, “ but then, 
don’t you see, Bess, it’s all very easy to say we will 
‘stop short,’ but you know we can’t.” 

“* All things’ dear,” murmured Bess. 

“What?” 

“Our motto verse: we can do all things, you 
remember, through Him.” 

“ But slang — it —it—” 

“Tt says ‘all,’ and I’m sure He will be pleased 
and honored if we do ” 

“You’re the most singular girl,” cried Polly, 
wonderingly, “the most —I don’t know what to 
call you, but you’re a darling, —I know that much; 
and if it will make you any happier I’ll agree to 
‘touch not, taste not, handle not’ a word of slang 
fora year. Sonow!” 

“Tn his Name,” added Bess, touching her King’s 
Daughter pledge, and Polly nodded. 

So the Anti-Slang Society was formed. Very 

little was said about it; there was no stir made, but 
one by one the other girls dropped into line, each 
one “over against his house.” 
; “At first there was some question in the minds of 
the two founders as to whether there should be a 
regular society or not, but the motto of the soci- 
ety of King’s Daugliters finally settled the doubt: 
there is no need of multiplying machinery when 


the machinery in existence will accomplish all 
purposes. 

And the motto, —it was this :— 

“The King’s daughter is all glorious within.” 

You see, as Daughters of the King, the girls had 
really pledged themselves to this very work of 
breaking this foolish habit of careless speech, for 
how else could they become glorious within when 
speech is but the verbal expression of the heart ? 
These friends of ours had not realized it before, 
but now they meant to be overcomers in His 
strength. 

There is another point in the psalm which the 
King’s Daughters claim as theirs: the companions 
that follow them they bring to the King. Have 
any of our anti-slang girls had such a privilege ? 
Some have. 

As for Polly, she is gradually becoming glorious 
within ; and frequently the glory shines out. 

She has changed her opinions considerably the 
past year in many respects. Once she did not want 
to be a King’s Daughter, because she fancied that 
in that case she never could be famous, — and to be 
famous, to have a “name” that should last through 
the ages, was her dream, —for she was afraid she 
“might have to be a missionary or do some disa- 
greeable work,” she said. Now all is different, I 
assure you; and Polly says it all began the day 
she decided to be an anti-slang girl, for though she 
still dreams of fame and lasting honors, ler dream 
has Christ in it. “They ” she says, with a bright 
smile, “they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and ever. ” 


Nature is God’s Old Testament. 
THEODORE PARKER. 


EVENING STAR. 


WHEN you’re all in bed at home, 
Then wakes up each star, 
And the white wine’d angels come, 
Floating from afar ; 
All night lone their watch they keep, 
By the beds where children sleep. 
DULCKEN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIRDS THAT STAY. 
BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 
( Concluded.) 


NOTHER little winter friend is the brown 
A creeper, which also loves to coast on the 
trunks and branches of trees; but he never 
goes down hill, neither backward nor forward; and 
so, you see, he differs from both the nuthatches and 
the woodpeckers. Sometimes he will move sidewise 
and downward for a very short distance, but that is 
all. And then sucha persistent creeper! He has 
the right name, if ever a bird had. With him it 
is creep, creep, creep all day long, except when he 
darts like a feathery ball to another tree trunk, 
or mayhap, stops to preen his mottled feathers. 
And queerest of all, he never perches cross-wise of 
a twig like other birds. Never was I more sur- 
prised and pleased than to see a creeper making his 
toilet, as I saw one on the eighth of January. He 
had probably just taken a bath in the snow ; at any 
rate, he felt that his feathers needed dressing, and 
how do you suppose he went about it? Did he 
perch atilt of a twig like his neighbor the titmouse ? 
No, never! But he just clung to the upright bole 
of a large oak, and while he hung there as daintily 
as you please, he straightened out every misplaced 
feather of his mottled suit with his slender curved 
bill. “Oh! I know what is the proper thing for a 
creeper to do,” he seemed to blink out of his little 
eyes, “I always observe good form.” 
For downright cunning, however, no bird is the 
equal of the crested titmouse, which also dwells all 


winter in my woodland. On every ramble I find 
out something new about this pert little rogue. He 
is very fond of the kernels in the pits of the dog- 
wood berries; and I have often seen him holding 
them in his claws while he sat on a perch and 
bored through the shill till he reached the “ goody ” 
within. The ground beneath the dogwood trees is 
often strewn with these broken shells, rifled of their 
kernels. Generally a little hole is nibbled in the side 
of the pit, but quite often it is split in two. One 
day when I brushed the snow out of an old wood- 
thrush’s nest, I found the bottom of the cup covered 
with the red pulp and emptied pits of these berries, 
proving that the titmice had selected the rim of 
the nest for a perch on which to take their meals, 
and had let the rejected parts drop into the cup 
below. 

One day I must have sorely tried the patience of 
one of my tufted little friends. He was holding 
an acorn in his claws, and nibbling at it with great 
relish. Of course I did not want to spoil his 
dinner, but I was anxious to see how that acorn 
looked after he had munched at it awhile; and so I 
made a sudden leap and shouted aloud, hoping to 
make the bird drop the acorn, so that I might exam- 
ine it. But Master Chickadee quickly grasped it in 
his bill and flew up to a perch a little higher in 
the sapling. I tried the same ruse four times, 
even going so far as to fling up my cap in the 
air and leap about and shout like a crazy man; but 
the bird held on to that acorn for dear life, although 
greatly frightened at my queer antics. Outwit a 
titmouse if you can! 

In a field, half commons and half garden, back of 
my house there is a pond, on the border of which 
some one made a number of large brush-heaps in 
the fall. In these the song-sparrows find a cosey 
shelter during the stormy mid-winter weather, 
creeping into little nooks roofed over by thick 
branches, leaves, and snow. I also found these 
birds in a distant swamp. The early part of the 
previous winter had been rather severe, and so the 
song-sparrows had left my neighborhood and gone 
southward, returning in February, when the weather 
turned quite mild. The next winter, however, the 
weather was pleasant until the last of December, 
encouraging them to remain. Although the winter 
after that date was quite severe, often driving the 
mercury down to from ten to nineteen degrees 
below zero, these sparrows managed to brave the 
winter through, and even became so hardy that 
they frequently scampered about on the snow as 
if that were their native element. 

However, one thing greatly puzzled me. Ihave 
often, during other winters, heard these birds sing; 
but that winter for two months after the middle 
of December they did not vouchsafe a wisp of 
melody. When the fifteenth of February came, 
however, they could keep silent no longer. Early 
in the morning, before it was fully day, I stepped 
out to the pond, and was saluted with their sweet, 
ringing trills. After that day there was plenty of 
sparrow music whenever the weather was not too 
forbidding. 

Among the species of birds that remain in my 
latitude, south-eastern Ohio, all winter are the 
juncos and tree-sparrows, blitlie little snow-sprites 
that they are. A snow-storm puts them into a 
cheerful mood. But the difficulty is, while they 
remain with me through the winter, they desert 
me as soon as spring comes, and seek their breed- 
ing grounds in the far North. How I should like 
the privilege of being their travelling companion ! 

The winter of 1891-92 was not so rich in hird 
music as several previous winters. On the 380th of 
December a choir of meadow larks, much to my 
surprise, sang an anthem at the border of the 
woods, and then took wing for the South before the 
menacing storm-clouds. Quite frequently in Jan- 
uary and February I heard the loud, half muscial 
eall of the crested titmouse, while on or near the 
11th of February a Carolina wren made the woods 
echo with his warlike song. But even if they are 
not always lavish of their minstrelsy, I shall never 
cease to sound the praises of “the birds that stay.” 
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The prisoner was the robber, whom they had 
captured instead of the brother. 

“This also is the work of the Lord, in whom I 
have not lightly"trusted! Praise his holy name!” 
said, reverently, Brother Jacques, as he slowly 
rode on his journey. And when at home they had 
heard his story, and his expressions of confident 
trust, and his praises to God, “Amen!” and 
“Amen!” came, with reverence, from the grate- 
ful hearts of the people. 


BOATMEN ON 


A great lie is like a great fish on dry land; it 
may fret and fling, and make a frightful bother, 
but it cannot hurt you. You have only to keep still, 
and it will die of itself. CRABBE. 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


GOOD DEEDS. 


Lenetu of days is not a good, 
Unless their use be understood; 
While if good deeds one year engage, 
That may be larger than an age. 
JANE TAYLOR. 


To rejoice in the prosperity of another is to par- 
take of it. Wit1am Austin. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HUGUENOT’S TRUST. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


ROTHER JACQUES was a cheerful man, 
B and at the outset that is a good recom- 
mendation. ‘People sorrow,” said Jacques, 
“because they do not trust in God. I trust, and 
sorrow not.” 

So he bore all things cheerfully, even the dark 
days of persecution, when he knew that he might 
be seized upon at any moment, and carried away to 
suffer the horrors which had been the fate of so 
many of his companions. ‘‘ Ah, God knows,” said 
he, “and what he wills, that is best.” 

So when at last Louis XVI. came to the throne, 
and it began to be whispered that for the poor, 
down-trodden Huguenots the worst was over, while 
others still went about with fear and trembling, 
Brother Jacques lifted a brave face to the sky, and 
thanked God for his great mercies. 

Then important messages were to be sent to Paris 
to the king, with papers of great moment to the 
cause and the country ; and because evil counsellors 
and bitter enemies were many, and still powerful, 
the business must be dispatched with great wisdom 
and the utmost secrecy. Who could so well per- 
form the task as Brother Jacques? ‘He is brave 
and faithful,” said his neighbors, “and his smile 
brings a smile to the faces of strangers.” “It is 
God’s own errand,” said Brother Jacques, “and he 
will protect his messenger.” 

So he arranged the precious papers carefully in 


the strong-box prepared for the occasion, and 
secured it to the saddle of his great, white horse, 
his pet and his pride. But the most precious papers 
of all he secreted close by his own beating heart. 
“My heart,” he said to himself, with a cheery 
smile, “is a palace of the King of Kings; and he 
who attacks that will have to fight against all the 
hosts of Heaven.” 

Little thought the bold robber of the forest of 
the King of Kings, nor even of the human king 
whose messenger he had set upon. He laughed at 
Jacques’ earnest protestations ef loyalty and inno- 
cence of evil-doing, took possession of his strong- 
box and his faithful horse, and would have deprived 
him of his life, had not his brave smile touched the 
heart of the reckless stranger. 

“ Amen, so be it,” said Jacques, alone, bereft of 
all his possessions, and still miles away from the 
city; “my heart was lighter when my burden was 
heavier; but there is yet left the best of all that I 
carried. The name of the great God I trust be 
praised for all his mercies!” 

The city having been safely entered by the 
lonely foot-traveller, unchallenged and almost un- 
noticed, Brother Jacques sought and found the 
king. ‘The Lord in his mercy hath spared his 
servant,” said Brother Jacques, “and now, O 
King, wilt thou also spare thy servant and hear 
his petition ?” 

Then the Lord touched the heart of the king, 
and inclined it toward his people; and he granted 
them such favors that from that day to this they 


~have not suffered the horrors of persecution. 


Brother Jacques rode boldly homeward through 
the city gate, on a horse which was recognized at 
once as of the king, and armed with a passport 
bearing the royal seal. At the gate he encountered 
a company of soldiers, with a crowd of people, 
hurrying away one at whom they shouted, 
“Traitor!” “Heretic!” “Away with him!” 

“ We have waited this three days,” said one to 
our hero, “for this adventurer. See his strong-box 
full of treasonable papers which condemn him at 
once as guilty, and his great white charger whereon 
we were to find him riding! Away with him with- 
out mercy!” and “Away with him!” shouted the 
rabble. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW JERRY WAS PRAISED. 


BY ALEXANDER DICK. 


Carrot was watching very eagerly when Mr. 
Mason drove up the lane. He knew that he wanted 
to buy a horse, and was coming to look at the one 
which his father had to sell. 

“And when he gets the money for it, Brother 
Harry can go right off to the school where he wants 
to be so much,” Carrol said to himself. And away 
he scampered to tell his father that Mr. Mason was 
coming. 

How closely he listened, too, to all that the man 
had to say when he went out to look at Jerry, the 
horse ! 

“T am sure he likes him,” he thought, as he 
noticed the quick twinkle in Mr. Mason’s eyes and 
watched Jerry arching his neck. “If Jerry keeps 
looking that way he will be sure to bring a good 
sum.” 

Carrol’s eyes twinkled, too, as he glanced up at 
the house and saw Harry looking out from behind 
the blinds, anxious to know if there was a prospect 
of getting away to school. It seemed safe to call 
to him at once, “I guess you can go, all right.” 

But several little fears began to creep into his 
heart when he glanced up into Mr. Mason’s face 
again. The man was looking away from Jerry, and 
he also began to tell what seemed likely to be a 
very long story about a fine horse which he had 
once owned in the State of New York. 

“That steed of mine was the swiftest that could 
be found in three counties,” the man went on. “I 
could make him leap over almost any ditch that I 
came to without urging him hard at all. Everybody 
acknowledged that they had never seen his like for 
things of that kind. 

“Do you think your horse could do anything of 
that sort?” he suddenly asked, as he turned to 
Carrol with a very searching look. 

“T don’t think we should want him todo anything - 
just like that,” the boy honestly replied. “ButI’m 
sure he could jump over any fence on our farm if 
he tried.” 

“But he don’t do that sort of thing as much 
as when you first had him, I think,” Mr. Mason 
laughed. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I think that he is just the horse 
that I want, — one that has plenty of life, but who 
has been so kindly treated and trained that those 
who know him best can afford to tell the truth right 
out about him. And what made you look up at the 
house so sharply just now ?” 

“T was hoping the horse would be sold, so that 
Brother Harry would have a chance to go away to 
school.” 

“Honest as the sun again, my boy,” said Mr. 
Mason. ‘ That makes me doubly sure that I want 
the horse this very day. I have long noticed that 
every kind-hearted boy and girl helps to make all 
the animals around far better than they otherwise 
would be.” 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
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us to-day was painted more 
than ten years later than the 
one so warmly praised, and 
is generally considered far 
more beautiful. 

Many of the artists who 
chose this subject claimed to 
find a model in the Bible in 
this verse in Revelations: 
“ And there appeared a great 
wonder in heaven; a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of 
stars.” Murillo was evi- 
dently somewhat guided by 
it. 

In many of Raphael’s most 
beautiful Madonnas some 
have thought there are traces 
of his mother’s face. Mu- 
rillo’s Madonnas, it is said, 
give hints of his wife’s face, 
the beautiful Dona Beatriz, 
who loved him devotedly and 
made his home life peaceful 
and happy. 

The crescent moon of the 
painting represents Mary’s 
triumph over the heathen 
goddesses Isis and Diana, and 
over the false prophet Ma- 
homet. 

This painting was designed 
by the artist for the chapel 
of the Hospital de las Vener- 
ables, an asylum for aged 
priests. During the wars of 
Napoleon many of the best 
pictures of southern Spain 
were stolen by Marshal Soult 
Among them was this fa- 
mous work. Some of these 
pictures were sold in 1852. 
“The Immaculate Concep- 
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LIV. — The Immaculate Conception. 
BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


Tue Sistine Madonna was mentioned as being 


one of the greatest twelve pictures of the world. 


Murillo’s famous Madonna is another given in that 
list. Murillo was a Spanish artist who was born in 
the city of Seville, and who lived in the seventeenth 
century. He was of humble birth; his biographer 
speaks of him as “an unlettered boy.” His great 
picture is called “ The Immaculate Conception.” 
The artist and people of his Church believed that 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, was from her birth 
spotlessly pure. This dogma was especially dear 
to Murillo’s nation. It has been called “the dar- 
ling dogma of the Spanish Church.” When Murillo 
was a little child, there were great tournaments, 
bull-fights, and banquets to honor this belief; so 
it was natural that when he grew older, and his 
wonderful power as an artist was developed, he 
should wish to illustrate a belief so dear to his 


nation. 


Many of the old masters made “ The Immaculate 
Conception ” the subject of their pictures; but Mu- 
rillo excelled them all, and has been called the 
“ Painter of the Conception.” 

He is said to have painted twenty-five pictures 
illustrating this subject. Of one of these some one 
wrote, where Murillo himself could read it, that 
“those who did not know that it had been painted 
by the artist of Seville would suppose that it 
had its birth in heaven.” It is pleasant to think 
that the great painter, who was also a good man, 
received such appreciation during his life. 

The “Immaculate Conception”? we lave before 


tion” was one; and it had 
the honor of bringing the highest price that had 
ever been paid for a picture at that time, over 
$120,000, of our money. It is now one of the espe- 
cial treasures of the Louvre, a great art-gallery of 
Paris. 

When I look at this and other old pictures so 
carefully guarded through the years, and then 
think of the artists who long ago finished their 
work, the thought comes to me that a good life is 
even more beautiful than a beautiful picture, and 
that a workman is always of greater value than his 
work. And so I feel sure that more carefully than 
their paintings are guarded, God is guarding the 
lives of the artists, and the lives of all his children, 
even though many of them have passed from our 
sight. The pictures are in this way beautiful mes- 
sengers of hope. 


They are never alone who are accompanied with 
noble thoughts. Sir P. Srpyey. 


AN ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND STORY. 


ees F you had only been in the right place 
at the right time and had looked in 
the right direction, you might have 
seen all this yourself; but since not 
one of you was anywhere near the 
Palace of the Future when its great 
doors swung slowly open, you did not see the people 
— one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve of them—as they came out. 


But they did come, nevertheless, and looked about - 


them in a puzzled way, as if they did not know 
what to do or where to go. 


‘ 
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Before they had much time to wonder, however 
an old man stepped forward and greeted them 
heartily. 

“Glad to see you, friends! Glad to see you. I 
knew you would come if Isent for you. One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve. That’s right, you are all here. And now 
I suppose you would like to know why I sent for 
you, wouldn’t you?” 

The twelve friends said they would indeed. 

“Look, then,” said Father Time, for that was the 
old man’s name, and he opened his big cloak which 
he had been holding close about him. 

The twelve crowded near to see; and what they 
saw was well worth looking at, for it was a dear, 
sweet, tiny baby, laughing and cooing and stretch- 
ing up its pretty hands to be taken. 

“There!” said Father Time, “ that’s my young- 
est child, and his name is 1894. Ido not want him 
to be all alone during his visit upon the earth, and 
besides there are so many things to be sent with 
him that he could not possibly carry them all.” 


“Oh VM so with him”? “And I}? “And 1s” 
shouted the twelve in chorus. 
“Softly, softly,” said Father Time. “ You can- 


not all go at once, but you shall each have your 
turn. And each shall carry something for little 
1894. My storehouse is right here, and we can 
plan now what you shall each take, so as to have 
no confusion later. Come, January, you must be 
first.” 

“Then I will carry this banner,” said January ; 
and he brought a beautiful silken flag from the 
storehouse. Qn it was ‘‘ Happy New Year ’”’ in flash- 
ing golden letters. January had also a large pack 
upon his back. This was full of snow, with which 
he intended to make coasts for the children. 

“February!” called Father Time; and a little 
fellow stepped forward from the group and ran 
into the storehouse. Presently he came out with 
a package of valentines in one hand and George 
Washington’s picture in the other. “ You have 
chosen well,” said Father Time; “ valentines for 
fun, and George Washington’s picture to remind 
people of that good man. 

“ March !” 

“March where ?” said February. 

“March!” said Father Time, a trifle sternly. 

“Oh!excuse me,” said February, skipping off to 
talk with January. 

March was rather a wild-looking fellow, and very 
noisy and blustering ; but he showed that he hada 
good heart and liked to make people happy, for 
when he came out of the storehouse, behold, he had 
chosen kites for the children to fly, a big bunch of 
silvery pussy-willows, and a few —a very few — 
flowers, just one or two daffodils and crocuses and 
some spears of green grass. ‘‘ But see,” said he, 
‘and listen, this is my greatest treasure, and what 
will be best loved,” and there was a warbling blue- 
bird perched upon his hand. 

“April!” called Father Time. April danced 
forth from the waiting group, courtesied to Father 
Time, and ran into the storehouse. She brought 
out a lapful of violets, a flock of robins, and a pic- 
ture of Friedrich Froebel. 

“Right, right!” said Father Time, nodding 
approvingly ; “that picture belongs to you, and 
Friedrich Froebel is another good man whom the 
children should learn about and love. And now, 
May, my dear, run in and choose your burden.” 

Another pretty maiden answered this call; and <¢ 
beautiful sight she was, especially after she had 
been in the storehouse. She was laden with apple- 
blossoms and wreaths, and carried a long pole; and 
she walked to the sound of music, for velvety bees 
hummed about her and birds of many kinds filled 
the air with their warbling. 

“Music and dancing and flowers!” said May. 
“The children shall have a merry time when I am 
with them.” 

“Have you forgotten the soldiers ?” asked Father 
Time. 

“Oh! no,” said May, a tender look upon her 
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bright face. “Phe most and best of my flowers are 
for Memorial Day.” 

May took her place with those who had gone 
before, and Father ‘Time called June, saying. “ Has- 
ten all you can, dear June, for there are still many 
to follow you.” 

So June made no delay in choosing, but chose 
well, nevertheless, for she brought roses, — roses in 
such profusion that one could scarcely see her 
lovely face peeping out from between the flowery 
branches. ‘Strawberries, too, good Father Time,” 
said June; “I couldn’t resist taking the straw- 
berries, too.” 

Father Time smiled fondly. People always smile 
upon June, for every one loves her. 

“July !” called Father Time. 

Into the storehouse and out again in a trice 
bounded a lively boy. “The minute I saw these I 
knew they were what I wanted,” said he, showing 
Father Time a package of fireworks and waving an 
American flag. 

“Hurrah!” cried Father’ Time, “ that’s right. 
But have you also the book of American history ?” 

“ Here it is,” said July; “these things were fas- 
tened to it, so I brought them all along together.” 

“Right again,” said Father Time. ‘Flags and 
fireworks would n’t be of much account without 
that. Now, August, see what you would like from 
the storehouse.” 

August returned with golden sheaves upon his 
back, and carrying a great flower-decked basket. 

“Tn the basket I have put as much fruit as I can 
possibly carry,” said August; ‘‘and yet there is so 
much left that whoever takes the rest will have a 
rich !oad.” 

“That shall be you, September,” said Father 
Time. “ Nothing would suit you better, I am sure. 
with your warm heart and your strong arms.” 

September accordingly loaded himself with beau- 
tiful fruits —apples, pears, peaches, grapes — not a 
whit less delicious than those which August had 
brought. 

October was next called. He was a gay, breezy 
fellow. ‘Ha, ha;” he laughed, “who will be 
welcomed more than I, with these ripe nuts and 
these beautiful-colored leaves!” 

“ My faith!” said Father Time, “I fear my store- 
house has no more treasures, each one of you has 
taken so much. Go and look, November.” 

November came forward rather sadly, but looked 
cheerful enough after his return from the storehouse. 
He fairly staggered under the weight of golden 
pumpkins and the big fat turkeys which he carried. 
“What do you say to these ? ” said he, triumphantly, 
“But the best thing is in my pocket,—a_ paper 
which tells that Thanksgiving Day belongs to 
me.” 

“True enough,” assented Father Time. “ And 
now, December,” said he, turning to the last waiting 
figure, “you, I know, will find no warbling birds 
nor budding flowers ; yet are you, above all others, 
a joy-bearer.” 

December disappeared in the storehouse; but 
soon stepped out transfigured. No warbling birds 
had she, indeed, but lacked not for music; for 
snatches of gladdest carols burst from her lips from 
time to time. No fresh flowers bloomed for her in 
beauty and fragrance, but holly berries gleamed 
brightly among glossy green leaves, and a delicious 
odor came from a little fir-tree which December 
carried over her shoulder. Looking up, one could 
see a large star which shed its silvery rays upon 
her. 

But the wondrous light that shone all about was 
not from star or moon, but from a picture in her 
hand upon which she fixed her gaze. The picture 
was of a baby lying in a manger. 

Father Time’s eyes softened as he looked upon it, 
and his voice was full of love as he said: “Ah! the 
best of days and the best of gifts is thine, December. 
Fitting it is that thou shouldst be the last, and 
that the love and joy which thou bearest should be 
left to the earth as the last memory of 1894. For so 
it shall be; 1894 shall stay no longer than to thy 


last day. And now, friends all,” said Father Time, 
“will you kindly form in a procession so that each 
may know certainly when his turn will come?” 

‘The twelve laden friends did as Father Time 
requested, and filed slowly past him. He called 
their names as they went by, that there should be 
no mistake (January, February, March, etc.). All 
were in their right places. 

“The hour draws near,” said Father Time. 
“Hark! it is striking. Here, January, take the 
little New Year in your arms. Farewell!” And 
lo! at the same instant that the clock finished strik- 
ing the midnight hour, January and 1894 appeared 
upon the earth. 

And all the other friends, laden with their beautiful 
gifts, went back to the Palace of the Future, and are 
only awaiting their turn to come and bless the earth 
with their bounty. —Hmilie Poulsson in “ The Child’s 
World.” 


The greatest truths are commonly the simplest. 
MALESHERBES. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DICK’S REWARD. 
BY A. J. RIPLEY. 


“ Habttoa, Dick! Where are you going in such 
a hurry ?” 

“ Home,” was the short reply,.as a sunny-faced 
lad of about thirteen pushed up to him. 

“Home? Oh, come over to the Hollow with the 
fellows. We’re all going down there skating. 
Come on, it’ll be fine and smooth. Tim Blake 
says it was like glass when he came by this morn- 
ing;” and the boy caught Dick’s arm, quite confi- 
dent of his company. 

“No, I said I could n’t, and I should think that 
would be enough,” replied Dick, a little crossly, 
starting off resolutely toward home. “« Mother 
asked me to come home directly after school.” 

“Oh, well, she won’t mind just this one after- 
noon. We want you,” said Robert, for Dick was a 
great favorite with boys and girls, young and old, 
because of his sunny temper and pleasant word, 
which was given freely to every one. 

““Well, if you must know the whole before 
you ’ll let me go, I suppose I shall have to tell you. 
I’ve decided to turn over a new leaf this New Year, 
and be a little quicker to do what Mother wishes.” 

“Humph! All right; you can do what you 
please, but we shall not take the trouble to invite 
you with usif you’re going to be so awfully good ;” 
and Robert turned on his heel, feeling sure that this 
speech would certainly ‘ bring Dick round.” 

But to his disappointment and surprise Dick 
never spoke a word, and walked off rapidly. 

“Um!” thought Robert, when Dick was almost 
out of sight and Robert stood looking after him, 
“Now I’ve done it, I guess. Well, it was mean 
to break up our plans so but —well, I’d no busi- 
ness to have said that to him, any way,” and then 
he turned and walked slowly and remorsefully 
toward the schoolhouse. 

Meanwhile Dick walked along, swinging 
books by a long strap. 

“T’m glad, now, that I didn’t answer back,” he 
said to himself, “and Mother willbe glad that I’ve 
‘gained a victory over myself’ as she says. But if 
I did n’t want to go for him ! ” ‘ 

He was now in sight of his father’s house, with its 
lawns and shrubbery in front, while the two largest 
trees on the place stood straight and tall like senti- 
nels at either side of the entrance, which was always 
open to all. But Dick did not stop to go round by 
the front entrance or the driveway. He leaped 
over the wall and ran up across the snow-covered 
lawn to the stone steps leading to the front door. 
His mother sat before the library fire, which looked 
cheery and bright that cold winter day. She was 
reading quietly when Dick came in; but she had 
just seated herself in the arm-chair from writing at 
the little desk in the corner. There was another 
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larger desk in the room, besides a writing-table piled 
high with books and papers and writing materials. 

On this table Dick flung his books, and then drew 
up a chair before the fire. 

“It’s awfully cold, mother,” he said, spreading 
out his hands before the cheery blaze. “Rob 
Aldrich has just been teasing me to go skating, but 
you said you wanted me to come home right after 
school, didn’t you?” and he looked up in inquir- 
ingly. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Gray, laughing, “but for pleas- 
ure, not errands as I see you thought.” «Why, 
mother,” cried Dick, in astonishment, “ what is 
ite 

““ You see the two Adams boys drove over yester- 
day to ask you to go over there to-day to stay until 
Monday, and there is to be a grand sleigh-ride to- 
night with a supper at Mrs. Adams’s afterward. 
And I thought I would see how well you kept your 
New Year resolutions in—” 

Dick, who had tried to wait patiently until the 
end of his mother’s speech now broke out with, 
“Hurrah! What fun! A sleigh-ride and supper 
and no end of good times! Hurrah! If this is n’t 
worth losing a little skating, what is, I’d like to 
know,” for whenever he went to the Adamses’ he 
had a splendid time, and was entertained royally. 

“You are to go at two, that you may get over 
there by three,” continued Mrs. Gray, “and your 
valise is all packed and ready. It is on the chair by 
the west window. Now go and change your jacket 
and get ready ; your other one is on the chair that 
your valise is on. Then come back and eat your 
lunch. I told John to have it ready for you at 
one.” 

As there was nothing to be said or asked, Dick 
wisely said nothing. In a few minutes he entered 
the large dining-room. He did not take long to dis- 
pose of his lunch, but as John, the butler, told Mary 
and the other servants, ‘That Master Dick never 
could eat slow and peaceful-like. ’I’ wasn’t his 
nature.” 

Monday came, and Dick came back to his school 
and studies.. He had had a “fine time straight 
through, but then he always did. And then there 
was a pretty girl there while he was, Beatrice 
Holmes, a cousin of the boys, you know.” 

‘Robert met him at the school-yard gate as Dick 
came up the road, swinging his books, as usual, and 
whistling gayly. 

“ Holloa, Dick,” he began, “I say, I think I was 
mean enough to say what I did to you Friday noon, 
and I’ve felt as mean as anything ever since, 
Come on, old chap, make up,” and he extended his 
mittened hand. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Dick, and he grasped 
the extended hand firmly, “and I was right glad 
I did as Mother wished, for I’ve been visiting the 
Adams boys since Friday, and I had a rare good 
time.” 

The boys walked toward the schoolhouse in si- 
lence for a minute or two, and then Robert said, “I 
guess I was punished for my rude speech, for the 
boys didn’t go skating after all, —the pond was n’t 
safe enough; and I’m sure you had a regular 
reward for doing as you did. I guess it will teach 
me that it isn’t a wise plan to be rude and ugly for 
the sake of satisfying some selfish whim.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 
BY BERTHA SNOW. 


ONCE upon atime there lived —— Now children, 
I see you think I am going to tell you a fairy story, 
but I am not. This is a real, true story, about 
something that really and truly happened, but it 
happened so very long ago that I can’t remember 
just when, so I had to begin by saying “once upon 
a time.” 

Well then, once upon a time, there lived a little 
white mouse named Don Pedro, but always called 
Don for short. He was the happiest, friskiest little 


—— 


they came downstairs next morning. 
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mouse in all the world; and why not, for he had the 


happiest home in all the world too, and everything 


else beside that a mouse’s heart could’ wish for. 
The children loved him dearly, and with the older 
people too he was a great favorite. 

But Don, like many older and wiser folks, had 
one serious fault, and that was curiosity. There 
was not a box, bag, or drawer into which he did 
not poke’his little nose to see what it held. ‘hough 
the children often warned him, and told him that 
some day something dreadful would surely happen 
if he did not stop being so curious, he took no notice 
of what they said; and so it came about that one 
time he poked his nose into the pepper box, and 
liked to have died from a violent fit of sneezing 
that followed; and a few days later, as he was 
eagerly peering over the edge of a kettle, the cover 
slipped, and in he fell, and would have been drowned 
had not the cook phlled him out in a hurry. 

These accidents ought to have taught Don a good 
lesson; but alas, he paid no heed to them either; and 
the children saw with much anxiety that their little 
pet grew more and more inquisitive every day. 

Now it chanced that there was another mouse 
living in the same house with Don, but unfor- 
tunately for him he was not a pet. He too was 
very inquisitive, as Iam afraid all mice are apt to 
be; and he made everybody so much trouble that at 
last it was decided to set a trap for him, So one 
night the trap was baited with a nice piece of cheese, 
and put in the farther corner of the kitchen, near a 
very suspicious-looking hole. Don was notin the 
room while the trap was being baited, but after 
every body had gone to bed, and the house was very 
still, he crept out of the warm, cosey box, which 
served as his sleeping-room, and went in to look 
about and see what he could find. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that he smelt cheese, 
and he promptly set out in the direction from 
which the odor came. As he drew near the corner 
he thought he heard some one whisper, ‘“‘ Go away ! 
Go away !”’ but as he had never heeded what had 
been said to him, he did not do sonow. Yes, there 
was surely some cheese here; it must have been put 
there on purpose for him, of course, but what a queer 
sort of a dishit wasin! He had never seen any like 
it before. 

He put his nose to one of the round holes, and 
again that same voice whispered earnestly, ‘Go 
away! goaway!” 

“Go away when there is cheese to be had,” 
thought Don, “no, not I!” and with that he put 
his head into the hole, when snip! snap! went the 
trap, and held him tight. 

Poor foolish Don! He squealed as loud as ever he 
could, and tried hard to free himself; but it was all 
of no use,—he was caught fast, and after a short, 
painful struggle he sank down exhausted and lay 
very still, ‘here the children found him when 
His little 
neck was badly torn and bruised, and the piece of 
cheese which had cost him his life lay close beside 
him. 

They all felt very sorry, and shed many bitter 
tears over the sad fate of their pretty, thoughtless 
pet. They took a small white box, lined it with 
soft flannel, and tenderly laid poor Don within it. 
Then they made a wee grave for him down at the 
end of the garden under the currant bushes, and 
put a white card at his head, on which was written 
his age and the date of his death, and below in 
large letters these words : — 

“Don’t try to find out too much about things 
that do not concern you, or you will come to grief, 
as did this poor litt!e mouse.” 

If you should ever visit the garden and care to 
see Don’s tiny grave, look carefully ai ong the 
currant bushes, and I am sure you will find it, but I 
think it is doubtful if the card is still there. 

Has this story a moral? . Yes, and I think it a 
very good one. Don’t you? 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Grow in goodness! 


= 


THE MOUSE AND THE LION. 


[Translated from the German for Every OTaEr 
* Sunpay, by Mabel Marion Ballou] 


A Lion was sleeping in his den, and about him 
played a merry troop of mice. One of them had 
just crept upon a projecting rock, when she fell and 
awoke the lion, which held her fast in his powerful 
paw. : 

“Please,” begged she, “be merciful toward me, a 
poor, insignificant creature! I did not mean to 
oftend you; I only made a misstep and fell from 
the rock. Of what advantage can my death be to 
you? Spare me my life, and I will be grateful to 
you as long as I live.” 

“Be gone,” said the lion kindly, and he let the 
little mouse go. But he laughed to himself and 
said, “Grateful! Indeed I should like to see how 
a little niouse could be grateful to a lion!” 

Shortly after, the same little mouse was running 
through the forest, and while she was gathering 
nuts she heard the pitiful cry of a lion. “ He is in 
danger!” thought the little mouse, and she went to 
the place whence the roaring came. She found the 
generous lion entangled ina strong net, which the 
hunter had ingeniously arranged, in order to catch 
wild animals. The cords were so skilfully woven 
that the lion could not sever them, either with his 
teeth or with the strength of his paw. “ Pray, be 


patient, my friend,” said the little mouse, “for I can 


no doubt help you!” She ran to him, gnawed the 
cords which bound his forepaws, and when these 
were free, the lion tore in pieces the remainder of 
the net, and was thus, by the help of a very little 
mouse, again free. 


THE SUN’S ANSWER. 


I NEVER go to sleep, dear child, — 
I’m shining all the night ; 
But as your world goes turning round 
It takes you from my light. 
And when it brings you back again, 
You find me waiting here, 
To shine a bright “ Good-morning ” down 


On all the children dear. 
EmILig Poutsson. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


How many of our youngest readers know what 
is meant by “Kohinoors,” in the poem, “The Ice 
Storm,” on the first page? The Editor would be 
glad to receive some auswers, and the best will be 
printed in Every Oruer Sunpay. 

Many of our readers have sent notes to the 
“ Letter-Box,” and we thank them. It will be a 
great pleasure if still more will do the same. We 
should like some descriptive letters telling about 
places seen and experiences at school. 

The great question in the Editor’s mind is how 
Stephen Doucette is going to reach that base-ball 
game. Our readers will see by the story that he is 
locked inside the factory. 

It will be seen on our first page that a great many 
good men have had very poor handwriting. The 
study of autographs is quite fascinating. ‘“ Hand- 
some is as handsome does;” and many a one has 
written out a beautiful life whose autograph was 
cramped and indistinct. It is not easy to tell char- 
acter by handwriting, although with this statement 
not every one will agree. 

We have a great many proofs that our little 
paper carries some sunshine into Western and 
Southern places, out on ranches and down in 
little towns. Such tokens of good results en- 
courage us to try to make the paper still better. 
We thank all those who in various ways. are 
helping us. 


LET TER=B Ox, 


PLyMouTnH, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Epiror, —IJike your paper very much. 
Tam nine years old, and am interested in the puzzles, 
and will send the answers to four of them in the paper 
dated Dec, 31, 1893. I wish all the readers a Happy 
New Year. 
A subscriber, Harry R. TAuzor. 
[The answers were correct.] 
MANCHESTER, N. H., January, 1894, 
DEAR Str, —I have read your Every OTHER SuNDAY 
for one year and a half, and enjoy it very much. I like 
to make out the enigmas very much. Enclosed you will 
find an enigma, which I hope you will print. 
Yours truly, GRACE FosTER. 
x HAVERHILL, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Evrror, —I like the anagrams and enig- 
mas you publish very much; so I thought I would try 
to answer some of them. My answers are enclosed. 
Sincerely yours, SALLy Dawes, 
[The answers were all correct.] 
WAVERLEY, MAss., January, 1894. 
DrAR Eptror,—I am a subscriber to the Every 
OTHER SuNDAY, which I read and enjoy very much. 
I go to the Unitarian Sunday School at Waverley. En- 
closed please find answers to Enigmas XVIII. and XIX., 
also the: answer to the anagram in December 31, 1893, 
and two new anagrams, which I hope you will publish. 
Yours respectfully, 
ETHEL BLANCHE MACOMBER, 


[The answers were correct.] 


CHARADE VIL 


My first dreads my second, for my second destroys 
my first; while many take a strange delight in my 
whole. Frank McIntyre. 

ACROSTIC. 

A MAN who was struck blind, and afterward 
became a great preacher. 

A doubting disciple. 

A beautiful queen. 

A man who said he never knew Jesus. 

A good king who began to reign when he was 
twenty-five years old. 

A prophet of God who never died. 

A great soldier who was healed of a terrible 
disease. 


The initials of these names spell the name of the 
first Christian martyr. 


ANAGRAM. 


Or od ogod ot het Jranugtuef si ot hwrot sroe- 
artwe tino teh ase. 
ErHeL BLrancuE Macomser. 


ENIGMA XXII. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 6, 5, 10, 7, 12, 2, is a seaman. 
My 1, 10, 5, 18, 2, is used on trains. 
My 15, 3, is a preposition. 
My 14, 7, 12, 2, 8, is a kind of cloth. 
My 9, 5, 8, is something we use in summer. 
My 4 is a consonant. 
My whole is the name of an inventor. 
Frora Heinz. 


ENIGMA XXIII 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 16, 13, 9, is something to ride in. 

My 3, 5, 7, is used in fishing. 

My 1, 18, 19, 7, is something to wear. 

My 6, 2, 4, is an even number. 

My 14, 10, 8, is a torn cloth. 

My 11 is a consonant. 

My 15, 10, 12, is a boy’s nickname. 

My 20, 2, 10, is a meadow. 

My 17, 18, 12, is a kind of meat. 

My whole is the school which I attend. 
M.sBi Ps 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No 8. 


Anagram. Be kindly affectioned one to another. 
Charade VI. David. 
Enigma XVII. Jerusalem. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


G ondol A 
Roun D 
Arom A 
N ihilis M 
T actic S 
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Fiver Other Sunday. 


PLOUGHING 


THROUGH SNOW-DRIFTS. 


PLEASURES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue British Museum has often been called the finest 
study in the world, and it well deserves the name. There 
is no place where the student can so easily and comfort- 
ably avail himself of the world's best literature. He 
sits down at a well-furnished writing-desk, and, without 
saying a word, summons tomes and treasures from the 
vast stores of books with which the institution is filled. 

The temple of the intellect is a large circular room, 
lined from floor to roof with books. The central space 
is filled with desks for the accommodation of readers 
and shelves on which the catalogues of the museum are 
placed. On entering this room, the student is entitled to 
take possession of any vacant seat he may find except 
the two rows of seats allotted to ladies. The seats radiate 
from the centre of the room in double rows. A comfort- 
able stuff-bottomed chair, a hat-rack, and foot-bars are 
provided for each reader, together with two pens, an 
ink-bottle, and wiper. On the thick, patent-leather 
covered desk is a blotting-book, and close at hand a 
paper-knife. 

On his right hand a shelf falls down for the purpose 
of holding his surplus volumes, and on his left an in- 
genious book-helder opens up at an angle most conven- 
ient to his posture in the chair. The floor of the room is 
carpeted with noiseless material; and as conversation is 
not allowed, it would be difficult to study under more 
favorable conditions. When the student requires a new 
book, he consults the catalogue, writes the name of the 
book required, deposits the slip in a basket, and resumes 
his seat. Ten or fifteen minutes afterward an attendant 
vlaces the book on his desk. 

And what a vast store of books are at his disposal! 
People often ask how many books there are in the British 
Museum, but nobody seems to know. In fact there are 
so many that it is impossible to count them. Some years 
ago it was estimated that there were two million books 
there. Since that estimate was made the number has 
considerably increased. — The Million. 


OUTLOOK. 


Rey. J. T. SunpeRLAND, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has sent forth in printed form his anniversary ser- 
mon, entitled ‘A Ministry of Fifteen Years in 


College Town.” There are many interesting pas- 
sages in it; Mr. Sunderland has been a most active 
and valued worker at this university town; his 
good repute has spread through all our churches 
and through the land. We can notice here only 
the paragraphs which refer to the Sunday-School 
work that he has carried on so energetically. What 
he says about the high rank of this department in 
any church we cordially approve : — 


“We are quite too apt to think of all Sunday- 
School work as of slight value. But as a fact our 
Sunday-School work throughout all these years has 
been planned as carefully as the work of our public 
schools, with the aim in view steadily not only of 
cultivating the religious nature of the children, and 
forming helpful friendships and associations be- 
tween them and their Sunday-School teachers, but 
also with the aim of giving to them systematic 
instruction in the Bible, — its stories, its biographies, 
its history, the origin and growth of its various 
books, its ethical and religious teachings; and then 
beyond this Bible knowledge, instruction also in 
religious history, in religious doctrines, in the lives 
of noble men and women of all time, in temperance, 
in kindness to animals, in duties at home, duties at 
school, duties to society, duties to God, —in short 
in all the more important lines of knowledge which 
tend to build up character, and lay in the young 
the basis for a pure, noble, and enduring religious 
faith. Is such work as this to be lightly esteemed ?” 


The Students’ Bible Class has become noted ; for 
the past thirteen years it has been taught by Mrs. 
Sunderlan |: — 


“Sixty, seventy, eighty, a hundred, and some- 
times more than a hundred, keen young minds, all 
alert for truth, coming together month after month 
and year after year for the study of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with human life, may 
well be an inspiration to the teacher, and a cause 
for rejoicing to us all who love the truth and believe 
that it is by the truth that men are to be saved.” 


* OR 


At Cambridgeport, Mass., the new minister, Rev. 
W. H. Johnson, is carrying on interesting meetings 
which have for a subject ‘The Comprehensive 
Study of Religions.” All persons are cordially 
invited to attend. They are held every two weeks 


on Monday evenings. Clodd’s ‘Childhood of 
Religions” is recommended for chief use, and for 
aids Simmons’s “The “Unending Genesis” and 
Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Religions of the Ancient World.” 


BOOK-TABLE. 


“WaysIDE AND Firesipr RamBies” by Almon 
Gunnison, illustrated by Remington and Gibson. 
This is a comely volume, with very vivacious 
descriptions of many experiences. Rev. Mr. Gun- 
nison enters in very heartily to his work, and 
describes incidents of his boyhood, farm life, and 
later years. There are also meditative passages, in 
which he allows noble sentiment to have sway. 
Some of the subjects are ‘“Orator Jolin,” “An 
Evening with the Negroes,” “Old Year’s Reveries,” 
“The Confessions of a Bashful Man,” and “A 
Shattered Dream.” 
trayals of the comic, reviews of vicissitudes, and 
outline sketches of peculiar characters combine to 
round out the variety. The illustrations are of 
high merit. . 

(Boston, Universalist Publishing House, 1894.) 
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